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Cannot fall to be serviceable. It is to these that the at- 
tention of the artizan or labourer should- he first directed j 
and it is by the cultivation of these that he will gain cre- 
dit in his profession, and rise in the scale of society.* 

So far as regards the attainment of excellence in his 
particular calling, it will not be advisable for the artizan 
to step far beyond this at first ; the faculties of man are 
so limited, that to attain eminence in any one art or sci- 
ence, it is almost necessary to confine our chief attention 
to it alone, or even to a single branch of it. And what 
may not be effected by the well-tempered zeal of the 
wmthful mechanic and labourer, who shall press forward 
jii the path of business and science ? Is there any branch 
of human industry so perfected as to be incapable of im- 
provement ? 

After we have perfected ourselves as far as we are able 
In our particular calling, there are various kinds of know- 
ledge and science which will afford us both profit and 
delight; and by a proper economy of our time, there are 
few that may not be rendered compatible with strict ha- 
bits of business. When we consider the great waste of 
time — the numerous odd hours and half-hours, not to 
mention the smaller fractions, which every man loses in 
the course" of his life, we may well lament the improvi- 
dence of our race. .We are taught to take care of our 
pence, and the pounds will take care of themselves ; and 
the same rule observed with regard to out loose minutes, 
would afford us time to lay out in the acquisition of many 
useful and interesting branches of knowledge, without 
trespassing upon what is required for our especial duties.f 
We have a notable example of what may be done in this 
way in the life of the celebrated Dr. Franklin. Born to 
work for his daily bread, he found means to raise himself 
gradually by dint of economy and industry to the highest 
rank in society and literature ; and has afforded us a 
proof that the cultivation of the mind is not only compa- 
tible with habits of business, but may be made conducive 
to its prosperity. It seems, indeed, obvious, that to mer- 
chants and shopkeepers in general, the cultivation of the 
mind and manners, and a taste for polite literature, as 
supplying them with useful information and rendering 
them more courteous and agreeable, must always be of 
advantage to them in their affairs; and inasmuch as we 
must all have some intercourse with our fellow-men, this 
observation affects every class of society. The natural 
tendency of an increase of knowledge is to render us 
more amiable to our fellow creatures, and more happy in 
ourselves. 

Besides, the nature of man requires, in whatever may 
consist his ehief employment, that intervals of relaxation 
should succeed to those of labour; the body, is incapable 
of continual toil, and the mind, active as it is, cannot be 
fixed constantly on one object. Every person, therefore, 
may find time, by the proper management of these inter- 
vals, to gain an intimate knowledge of some elegant art, 
or of some branch of science or literature, without sacri- 
ficing that devotion to his particular trade or profession, 



* The accumulation of skill and science, which has so 
greatly facilitated the production of manufactured p;oods, has 
not only been beneficial to our own country, but also to the 
most distant nations of the earth. Captain Clapperton relates 
that when on a visit at the court of the sultan Bcllo, in cen- 
tral Africa, his provisions were regularly sent him from the 
sultan's table on pewter dishes with the London stamp ; and 
in one instance he had a piece of meat served up in a white 
wash-hand basin of English manufacture. The cotton of In- 
dia is conveyed in British ships round half our planet, to be 
woven by British skill in the factories of Lancashire ; it is 
again transported to the very plains whereon it grew, and is 
there repurchased by the lords of the soil which gave it birth, 
at a cheaper price than their coarser machinery will enable 
them to manufacture it for themselves. Even Calicut in the 
East Indies (whence calico derives its name), is supplied from 
British looms, although the price of labour there is only one- 
seventh of what it is in England. 

t The indefatigable d'Aguesseau, whose favourite maxim 
was that change of study is the best relaxation, composed a 
folio volume in the short intervals of time that occurred while 
waiting for his lady, who had a bad habit oT delaying her ap- 
pearance a| the dinner tabic. 



without which it is hardly possible to obtain eminent 
success. Instead of proving a bar to his exertions in that, 
it will become an agreeable relaxation, from which he will 
return to his regular, duties with renewed animation and 

vigour.* 



CAOINE ; OR IRISH DEATH-SONG. 

The following beautiful lament is a faithful and literal 
translation from the Irish ; and for pathos, sublimity of 
sentiment, and tenderness of feeling, can hardly be sur- 
passed. 

I. 

ColU and silent is thy repose ! damp falls the dew of 
heaven ; yet the sun shall bring joy, and the mists of the 
night shall pass away beforfe his beam ; but thy breast 
shall not again vibrate with the pulse of life, at the return 
of the morning, nor shalt thou wander more on thy na- 
tive mountains, amid the scenes of thy childhood, where 
first were awakened thy friendships— where first thou 
smiled in the playfulness of infancy — 

Cold and silent is now thy repose ! 

II. 
Thou wast dearer to me than the rays of the declining 
sun ; and when I turn my eye on him, the thought of thee 
brings sorrow to my soul : — thou wast like him in thy 
youth, with the soft blush on thy cheek — like him at mid- 
day, thou shone in the splendour of manhood ; but early 
was thy fate clouded with misfortune, and thou hast sunk 
beneath it; nor shalt thou rise again like him — - 
Cold and silent is now thy repose 1 

IH. 
Thou wast to me as the nerve of my throbbing heart : 
for thy sake only was this world dear. Thou wast brave 
— thou wast generous— thou wast just — thou wast loved 
by all. But why look back on thy virtues ? Why recal 
those scenes to memory, that are no more to be beheld? 
For he whose they were has passed away— he is gone for 
ever, to return no more ! — 

Cold and silent is now thy repose' ! 

VEItSIFICATIOW. 
I. 

Oh ! silent and cold is my lov'd one's repose, 

And damp fall the dews of the night, 
Yet the sun shall return, and bring joy as he goes, 
But thy pulse shall not vibrate — nor, fresh as the rose, 

Shalt thou joy in the fresh coming light. 
No more shalt thou roam thy green native hills over; 

Where once like the morn thou arose ; 
Where, often thy childhood as nature's fond lover, 
Thy feet and thy fancy proclaimed thee a rover. 

For silent and cold tby repose J 

II, 
Thou wast dearer to me than the rays of the sun, 

When lovely, he sinks in the west ; 
For like him the years of thy life were'begun, 
Like his splendour at mid-day thy loveliness shone, 

With the softness that mantles his vest. 
But though like him, thy fate 'twas to sink overcast, 

And fled thy soft blush like the rose, 
Yet o'en like him, thy darknes» for ever shall last, 
And for ever ! oh, ever ! thy radiance is past 

For silent and cold thy repose ! 

III. 
Oh ! thou wast to me as the friend I revere, 

My bosom throbbed only for thee, 
Thou wast brave, thou wast just, thou wast sweetly 

sincere, 
And thine was the love of the peasant and peer, 

Oh ! thou wast my Cuisle ma Croidh! 
Yet why on thy virtues look back, and review 

Those scenes that redouble my woes ? 
lie who once was their master is passed like the oew , 
Him, soft as the pioon-bcam no more shall I view, 

For silen 'ml cold his repose ! 



* A Prize Essay, read Moie the Oxford Mechanics' Insti- 
tution, by D. A. Talboys, 



